PRESIDENT  LINCOr^  ^AS  SEEN  BY 
AN  OBSERVANT  BOY 

^BRAHAM  LINCOLN  as  he  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  a 
/-\  fifteen-year-old  boy,  Robert  Brewster  Stanton,  was 
not  the  long,  lank,  gawky,  rail-splitter,  “so  homely  he 
was  fascinating,”  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  great  emancipator 
has  been  pictured  these  many  years.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
big  man  of  perfect  poise  on  all  occasions,  singularly  graceful  in 
his  movements,  and  with  a face  that  was  beautiful  rather  than 
homely,  as  Stanton  to-day  recalls  impressions  of  him.  The  young 
man  first  met  Lincoln  when  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
White  House  early  in  the  Civil  War.  He  says  the  way  the 
President  received  him  is  one  of  the  things  he  has  never  for- 
gotten. “His  cordial  manner,  the  warm  grasp  of  that  large, 
kind,  gentle  hand,  the  fascinating  tho  almost  evasive  smile, 
and  the  simple  word  or  two  of  welcome,  were  so  earnest  and 
sincere  that  I thought  he  intended  me  to  understand — and  so  I 
felt — that  he  received  me  not  as  a boy,  but  as  a man,”  we  read 
in  Stanton’s  account  of  his  personal  memories  of  Lincoln  appear- 
ing in  Scribner's  Magazine  (New  York).  Mr.  Stanton  explains 
that  his  father,  who  was  a Connecticut  Yankee,  had  been  a 
preacher  in  the  South  for  a number  of  years.  He  was  an  ai’dent 
supporter  of  Lincoln,  and  during  the  war  often  called  on  the 
President  to  discuss  matters  of  which  he  had  special  knowledge 
owing  to  his  long  residence  in  the  South.  Hence,  the  boy  spent 
much  time  in  Washington  during  the  period  of  the  war  and 
had  many  opportunities  to  observe  the  President.  He  says  he 
had  heard  Lincoln  ridiculed  in  Washington  when  the  President 
first  came  to  the  capital,  and  spoken  of  as  “that  rough,  uncouth 
Westerner  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois.”  He  was  greatly  sur- 
prized, therefore,  when  he  saw  him  and  heard  him  at  the  first 
inauguration — 

There  I saw  a tall,  square-shouldered  man  with  long  arms  and 
legs,  but,  as  he  came  down  the  east  steps  of  the  Capitol  and  on  to 
the  platform  from  which  he  spoke,  he  walked  with  such  a digni- 
fied carriage  and  seeming  perfect  ease  that  there  was  dispelled 
forever  from  my  mind  the  idea  that  he  was  in  anj'  way  uncouth 
or  at  a loss  to  know  the  proper  thing  to  do  or  how  to  do  it. 

When  he  began  to  speak  I was  again  surprized,  on  account  of 
what  I had  heard  of  him.  He  spoke  so  naturally,  without  any 
attempted  oratorical  effect,  but  with  such  an  earnest  simplicity 
and  firmness  that  he  seemed  to  me  to  have  but  one  desire  as 
shown  in  his  manner  of  speaking — to  draw  that  crowd  close  to 
him  and  talk  to  them  as  man  to  man. 

His  manner  was  that  of  perfect  self-possession.  He  seemed 
to  me  fully  to  appreciate  his  new  and  unexpected  surroundings, 
to  understand  perfectly  the  enormous  responsibilities  he  was 
undertaking,  but  at  the  same  time  to  have  perfect  confidence  in 
himself. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Stanton  says,  that  Lincoln’s  figure  was  tall, 
lean,  possibly  lank,  and  in  a sense  “ungainly,”  but  with  it  all 


he  had  such  self-possession  and  dignity  of  bearing  and  the 
movements  of  his  body  and  gestures  of  his  arms  and  hands  were 
so  pleasing  that  all  impressions  of  ungainliness  were  swept  away. 
His  walk  is  described  as  “dignified,  easy,  natural,  and  pleasing,” 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  loose  joints,  jerkj'^  movement,  or 
clum.siness.  The  vunter  tells  of  one  circumstance  in  particular 
which  should  have  brought  out  any  defects  in  carriage  had  there 
been  any — 

It  was  at  a meeting  of  the  Houses  of  Congress,  gathered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  celebrate  some  victorj-  of  the  war. 
The  chamber  was  packed  and  the  galleries  overflowed  with  men 
and  women.  I sat  in  a front-row  seat.  The  door  opened  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  as  the  ISIarine  Band  played  “Hail  to  the 
Chief,”  Mr.  Lincoln  entered.  The  whole  audience  rose  and 
cheered.  He  glanced  up  at  the  throng  and  there  appeared  on  his 
countenance  a bright,  beautiful,  but  gentle  smile  of  thanks, 
nothing  more.  In  a moment  this  was  gone,  and  holding  himself 
perfectly  erect,  with  an  expression  of  unconcern  and  self-pos- 
session, he  walked  across  the  hall  up  to  the  Speaker’s  desk  with  a 
simple  grandeur  and  profound  dignity  that  would  be  difficult 
for  any  one  to  surpass. 

According  to  Mr.  Stanton,  Lincoln  could  even  take  his  place 
on  horseback  in  an  imposing  military  parade,  not  only  without 
producing  a jarring  note,  but  in  a manner  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a man  who  had  been  receiving  military  training  all  his 
life.  The  occasion  of  a great  review  of  General  McClellan’s 
Army  of  the  Potomac  is  mentioned,  when  the  President  rode 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men.  He  was 
drest  in  his  usual  black  broadcloth  and  high  silk  hat — 

I was  close  enough  to  him  to  note  clearly  his  everj'  movement 
and  see  the  expression  of  his  face.  As  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armj'  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  rode  down  that 
long  line,  mounted  on  a magnificent  charger,  followed  by  the 
General  and  his  staff,  he  sat  and  rode  his  horse  as  if  it  were  the 
one  thing  in  the  world  he  knew  how  to  do.  He  sat  perfectly 
erect,  not  stiffly,  but  at  perfect  ease,  and  in  all  that  throng  of 
trained  military  men  there  was  not  a general  who  bore  himself 
with  more,  no,  not  as  much,  dignity,  and  rode  with  more  true 
military  bearing  than  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanton  admits  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  cheek-bones  were 
prominent,  his  cheeks  sunken,  and  his  mouth  large.  Neverthe- 
less, the  impression  one  received  from  his  face  was  one  of  beauty 
rather  than  the  reverse.  We  read: 

I saw  him  when  he  was  cheerful,  gay,  convulsed  in  hilarious 
laughter;  saw  him  when  he  was  sad  and  sorrowful,  sad  from 
his  own  sorrows,  sad  for  the  sorrows  of  others,  sad  and  at  the 
same  time  cheerful  for  his  sick  and  wounded  boys  in  blue,  sad 
and  worried  over  the  suffering  of  his  country.  I saw  all  these 
moods  at  various  times,  and  each  and  even.’  feature  of  his  face 
exactly  as  it  was;  but  there  was  a something  that  came  out 
from  behind  them,  and  spoke  not  in  words,  but  shone  and  spoke 
through  them  by  means  of  them,  and  turned  them  all  into 
real  beauty.  And  in  all  these  moods,  first  or  last,  that  spirit 
of  beauty  which  I saw  spread  over  his  whole  countenance  and 
drew  one  to  him  as  by  the  power  of  magic. 


